CHAPTER    XIX

THE  SOCIAL  APPROACH  TO
THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE

II. AUTHOR AND PUBLIC

HAVE so far examined race, environment and time
they affect the whole community, author and pub-
lic alike. If literature were pure folklore, the spon-
taneous expression of the whole people, our task would be
ended. The situation, however, is not so simple. An author may
be the mouthpiece of a group: thus Tennyson, as choir leader,
bringing tribute to Wellington or Victoria. But an author is
also an individual, and sharply distinct from the mass,

He is not, however, an isolated individual. Anyone may
have poetic dreams, anyone may even give his dreams definite
form, for his own exclusive satisfaction, and this creative urge
is the very essence of artj but, if it is not recorded and trans-
mitted, it perishes with the creator, it is art only in his own
private universe. We are willing to grant that the unknown,
even the unwritten, masterpiece is none the less a masterpiece,
that the "mute inglorious Milton" evoked in Gray's Elegy
may have had greater genius than the author of Paradise Lost;
but such an admission remains purely theoretical. The poems
that exist only in your own mind, the manuscripts jealously
kept under triple key, are, as yet, only potential literature. In
order to be turned into actuality, they have to be communi-
cated, were it but to a single friend. The reader, the student,
the critic, can deal only with the known. The three specifica-
tions for authorship are a mind (or a soul, if you prefer), an
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